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A short  history 
of  Cain 


NCE  upon  a time  there  was  a garden  called  Eden,  and  in  it 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  earth’s  first  people,  lived  in  peace  and 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  democracy. 

• They  produced  two  sons,  Cain  and  Abel,  and  Cain  was  an 
evil  man.  One  day  in  a fit  of  jealousy,  he  picked  up  a sledge 
hammer,  of  rock  and  wood,  and  slew  Abel.  This  was  the  first 
war  and  from  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  nothing  but  war 
and  trouble.  Men  fought  men  and  when  there  became  enough 
men  to  make  nations,  nations  fought  nations. 

• The  Persians  fought  the  Medes,  the  Romans  battled  the 
Greeks,  the  Normans  conquered  the  Anglo-Saxons.  There  were 
Punic  Wars  and  Macedonian  Wars  and,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
lots  of  other  wars. 


• The  early  wars  made  Cain  and  Abel’s  battle  look  like  a 
street  fight,  but  they  were  still  amateurish,  fought  with  swords, 


shields,  and  Trojan  Horses.  They  even  used  bows  and  arrows. 
They  fought  for  wealth,  trade  routes,  prestige  and  land.  They 
fought  for  Troy  because  of  Helen;  and  sometimes  they  fought 
just  to  keep  their  hand  in.  But  after  all,  the  world  was  very  young 
then  and  the  people  weren’t  very  sophisticated  either. 

• The  next  wars  were  a little  bigger,  but  not  much.  Nations 
fought  for  “individual  spheres  of  influence,”  political  domina- 
tion, and  world  markets.  Gun  powder  and  cannon  balls  entered 
the  picture. 

• There  were  the  Franco-Prussian  Wars,  the  Boer  War,  the 
Spanish-American  War— to  mention  only  a few.  And  before  these 
there  were  the  War  of  the  Roses,  the  Thirty  Years  War,  and  the 
Hundred  Years  War,  too. 

• Finally,  World  War  I came,  and  it  produced  widespread 
destruction.  There  were  planes,  tanks,  cannons,  submarines, 
machine  guns  and  even  poison  gas. 

• Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  devastating  war  that 
history  has  ever  known.  A war  for  “World  Domination”  and 
it  is  being  fought,  as  any  child  can  tell  you,  with  P-38’s,  B-29’s, 
General  Sherman  tanks,  Jeeps,  Ducks,  LST’s,  Aircraft  carriers, 
robot  bombs  and  robot  planes,  flame  throwers,  and  bazookas. 
There  is  nothing  picayune  about  this  war.  It’s  being  fought  on 
the  land,  and  in  the  air  and  on  the  sea  and  under  water.  It’s 
annihilating  whole  armies  and  whole  cities  of  civilians. 

• The  ironic  part  of  it  is  that  civilization  has  already  discov- 
ered that  as  wars  go,  World  War  II  isn’t  the  ultimate.  It’s  only 
an  indication  of  what  war  can  be  like  when  developed  scien- 
tifically. As  a result  of  this  indication,  at  long  last,  thousands  of 
years  after  Adam  and  Eve  and  Cain  and  Abel,  men  and  nations 
of  vision  can  foresee  the  ultimate  of  warfare.  And,  the  ultimate 
is  WORLD  WAR  III,  a war  so  overwhelmingly  destructive  that 
there  may  be  no  one  left  to  write  about  it. 


and 


Dumbarton 
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JF  A continued  sense  of  insecurity  impells  the  Great  Powers 

to  develop  spheres  of  influence,  the  first  steps  towards  World 
War  III  will  have  been  taken. 

• Because  only  genuine  world  cooperation  can  end  the  inse- 
curity of  nations,  world  cooperation  is  essential  if  civilization 
is  to  survive.  This,  coupled  with  the  desire  of  peoples  of  the 
world  that  there  be  an  end  to  wars,  led  to  the  conferences  at 
Casablanca,  Moscow,  Teheran,  Yalta,  San  Francisco  and  . . . 
to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals. 

• Dumbarton  Oaks  is  not  the  first  time  since  the  Garden  of 
Eden  that  men  have  gathered  together  to  build  a permanent 
peace.  Men  have  tried  before— and  failed.  But  never  before  has 
the  yearning  for  peace  been  so  deep  in  war-weary  people.  And, 
therefore,  never  has  the  international  atmosphere  been  so  con- 
ducive to  achieving  a world  organization  for  security. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 

• The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  seek  to  continue  and 
strengthen  United  Nations  as  a bulwark  against  war.  To  main- 
tain international  peace  and  security,  this  World  Organization 
would: 

1.  Remove  threats  to  the  peace,  suppress  acts  of  aggression, 
settle  international  disputes. 

2.  Develop  friendly  relations  among  nations. 

3.  Promote  economic  and  social  welfare.  Promote  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

4.  Create  an  international  court  of  justice. 

And  All  Peoples  Would  Benefit 

• Membership  in  the  United  Nations  will  be  open  to  all  peace- 
loving  states.  Neutrals  may  join  at  any  time.  Present  enemy 
states  may  be  admitted  after  a probationary  period. 


an 
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The  formula  is  simple 
and  it  can  work 


The  United  Nations  propose  to  keep  the  peace  by  creating: 

A.  General  Assembly 

B.  Security  Council 

c.  International  Court  of  Justice 

D.  Economic  and  Social  Council 

E.  Secretariat 

• General  Assembly : The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  will  be  the  world’s  parliament.  Each  member  nation  will 
have  one  vote.  As  the  policy-making  body  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  General  Assembly  will  concern  itself  with  peace,  security, 
and  disarmament,  as  well  as  all  political,  social  and  economic 
questions.  It  will  admit  and  expel  member  states,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Security  Council.  A two-thirds  majority  vote 
will  be  required  on  all  questions  of  peace,  security,  admission 
or  expulsion  of  member  states,  and  election  of  non-permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
A simple  majority  vote  will  be  required  for  other  less  important 
decisions. 

• Security  Council:  The  Security  Council  will  consist  of  eleven 
states.  The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  U.S.S.R.,  China,  and  in 
time,  France,  will  hold  the  five  permanent  seats.  The  remaining 
six  seats  will  be  rotated  among  the  smaller  nations  who  will  be 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  a term  of  two  years,  three 


retiring  each  year.  If  a nation  is  not  a member  of  the  Council, 
it  may  sit  with  the  Council  when  its  interests  are  under  con- 
sideration. 

• The  Security  Council  will  be  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security.  It  will  investigate  any 
dispute  which  endangers  international  peace  and  security,  it  may 
order  parties  involved  in  a dispute  to  seek  pacific  settlement. 
If  the  dispute  is  not  settled  satisfactorily,  it  may  “quarantine” 
the  aggressor  or  use  force  to  maintain  or  restore  peace. 

• The  police  force  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  made  up  of 
portions  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  member  states.  In  planning 
for  the  use  of  this  force,  the  Council  will  have  the  advice  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the 
five  Great  Powers. 

• The  Security  Council  is  empowered  to  set  up  regional  offices 
to  handle  local  disputes.  Regional  offices,  however,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  take  any  enforcement  action  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Council. 

• International  Court  of  Justice:  The  International  Court  of 
Justice  will  be  the  principal  judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  statute  of  the  Court  will  be  part  of  the  United  Nations’ 
Charter.  All  members  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  members 
of  the  Court. 


• Economic  and  Social  Council:  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  will  have  as  its  primary  aim  the  removal  of  the  basic 
causes  of  wars  through  the  promotion  of  economic  and  social 
welfare.  It  will  also  promote  respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms.  Responsible  to  the  General  Assembly,  it  will 
be  composed  of  the  representatives  of  eighteen  nations.  Nations 
to  serve  on  the  Council  will  be  elected  by  the  Assembly  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  The  Council  may  set  up  commissions  of 
experts  to  deal  with  such  specialized  problems  as  food,  agri- 
culture, civil  aviation,  currency  stabilizations,  public  health. 

• Secretariat:  A Secretary-General,  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly  will  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  United 
Nations. 


Foresighted 

planning 


'T'  HE  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  are  realistic.  They  come  in 
-*•  the  midst  of  a war  from  a group  of  vastly  different  nations. 
The  proposals  have,  moreover,  many  outstanding  features. 

• Profiting  by  the  mistakes  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  Security  Council  will  call  its  machinery  into  action, 
not  when  war  has  already  broken  out,  but  when  any 
situation  arises,  anywhere  in  the  world,  that  might 
threaten  the  peace. 


• Unlike  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Security  Council 
is  armed  with  weapons,  both  economic  and  military, 
with  which  to  stop  aggression. 

• Provision  is  made  for  regional  Security  offices 
since  many  situations  may  be  settled  locally.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  since  regional  offices  are  prevented 
from  taking  enforcement  action  on  their  own,  no  nation 
will  be  able  to  become  strong  through  misuse  of  such 
an  office. 

• In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  economic  and  social 
factors  are  fundamentally  responsible  for  war,  an  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  may  consider  these  problems 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect  to  them. 

• Finally,  the  proposals  create  an  international  en- 
vironment in  which  it  is  possible  to  press  for  progres- 
sive social  and  economic  change,  for  justice  to  small 
nations  and  exploited  peoples,  and  for  a steadily  ex- 
panding area  of  cooperation  among  all  powers. 


Nothing 

is  ever  perfect 


' I ' HE  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  are  not  perfect.  They  are  the 
result  of  many  compromises.  Compromises  that  were  neces- 
sary in  order  to  achieve  agreement. 

• The  proposals  do  not  give  adequate  guarantees  to 
the  small  powers. 

• The  compromise  reached  at  Yalta  on  how  a vote 
of  the  Security  Council  should  be  taken  was  not  as  satis- 
factory as  hoped  for,  but  this  compromise  may  be 
revised  at  San  Francisco  or  another  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations.  Unanimous  agreement  among  the  five 
permanent  Council  members  is  required  for  decisions 
involving  the  use  of  force,  the  regulation  of  armaments, 
and  suspension,  expulsion  and  admission  of  members 
to  the  United  Nations  organization.  Procedural  ques- 
tions, however,  which  can  be  very  important,  may  be 
decided  by  a vote  of  seven  of  the  eleven  council  mem- 
bers. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals  really  call  for  a strengthened  United  Nations 
Alliance  and  do  not  set  up  a world  government.  The 
attempt  to  out-vote  a major  power  in  a matter  of  puni- 
tive action  might  mean  the  break-down  of  the  coalition, 
and  war.  No  utopian  plans  can  solve  the  problem  of 
bridging  the  chasm  of  mutual  distrust  between  nations. 
Mutual  security  must  be  worked  out  by  common  expe- 
rience and  growing  trust. 


It’s  a last-ditch  fight 


T>ECAUSE  isolationists  hear  Dumbarton  Oaks  tolling  their 
death  knell,  they  are  building  new  soap-boxes  and  priming 
their  clansmen  for  a last-ditch  fight  against  America’s  ratifica- 
tion of  the  proposals. 

• Since  a Security  Council  that  cannot  move  swiftly  in  a crisis 
is  useless,  they  are  concentrating  their  attack  strategy  on  the 
power  of  the  American  Security  Council  delegates  to  commit 
America’s  quota  of  armed  forces  in  action  against  aggression. 
They  becloud  the  issue,  by  charging  that  the  power  of  Congress 
to  declare  war  is  threatened  and  they  carefully  neglect  to  men- 
tion that  the  purpose  of  the  Security  Council  is,  not  to  wage  war, 
but  to  prevent  it.  This  is  battle  logistics  at  its  best  — for  if  the 
American  delegate  is  forced  to  return  to  Congress  each  time  a 
dispute  is  under  consideration  the  Council  will  be  paralyzed  and 
American  participation  in  the  United  Nations  will  be  nullified. 


What  of  tomorrow? 


rT'  HE  Garden  of  Eden  housed  the  earth’s  first  community. 

Because  of  the  incident  of  the  Apple,  Adam  and  Eve  were 
dispossessed  and  sent  forth  to  establish  a second  community. 
Still  a third  community  was  established  when,  after  Cain  slew 
Abel.  Cain  was  forced  to  begin  life  anew  in  foreign  parts. 


• In  the  course  of  time,  community  after  community  was 
established.  Each  was  called  a nation.  And,  each  was  a separate 
world,  shut  off  by  rivers,  oceans,  mountains,  distances. 

• Now  times  have  changed.  Twentieth  century  science  with 
its  rapid  radio  communications,  its  swift  airplanes,  and  its  even 
greater  economic  interdependence,  is  shrinking  the  distance 
between  these  worlds  and  dissolving  their  separateness.  Tied 
together  by  invisible  ether  waves  and  air  routes,  the  earth  is 
recovering  its  oneness,  the  oneness  it  possessed  in  the  days  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  Nations  are  becoming  the  “neighborhoods” 
of  a twentieth  century  world. 

• The  peace  that  pervaded  the  Garden  of  Eden  cannot  be 
restored  to  the  world  by  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals.  The 
proposals  can,  however,  create  an  international  atmosphere  in 
which  neighborhoods  of  the  world  may  build  this  peace. 

• A long,  long  time  has  elapsed  between  the  Garden  of  Eden 
and  Dumbarton  Oaks.  Unless  the  Senate  ratifies  the  proposals 
while  the  United  Nations  are  held  together  by  the  demands  of 
war,  they  will  never  be  ratified.  Full  and  frank  discussion  of  the 
proposals  is  necessary,  but  prolonged  delay  will  be  fatal. 
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